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Inſtructive Miſcellany. 


| VR 
? ORDER and DISORDER. 


| A FAIRY TALE. 


| ULIET was a clever well-diſpoſed 
4 Zirl, but apt to be heedleſs. She could 
* do her leſſons very well, but commonly as 
| much time was taken up in getting her 
things together, as in doing what ſhe was 
ſet about. If ſhe was to work, there was 
generally the houſewife to ſeek in one 
place, and the thread-papers in another. 
3 Fe ſeiſſars were left in her pockets up 
2 ſtairs, and the thimble was rolling about 
the floor. In writing, the copy-book was 

| | 5 generally 


} 


a frightful figure to look at; being crooked t 
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— 
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generally miſſing, the ink dried up, and 


- the pens, new and old, all tumbled about Flict 


the cupboard. The flate and flate-pencil ug 
were never found together. In making of 
her exerciſes, the Engliſh dictionary al- Agle 
ways came to hand inſtead of the French #Ww®0 
grammar; and when ſhe was to read a re 
chapter, ſhe uſually got hold of Robinſon the 
Cruſoe, or the World Diſplayed, inſtead be 
of the Teſtament. m. 
Jjuliet's mamma was almoſt tired of an 
teaching her, ſo ſhe ſent her to make a 70 
viſit to an old lady in the country, a very a 
good woman, but rather ſtrict with young 

folks. Here ſhe was ſhut up in a room JU 
above ſtairs by herſelf after breakfaſt every fl 
day, till ſhe had quite finiſhed the tafl:s ſet 4 
her. This houſe was one of the very few uU 


that are ſtill haunted with fairies. One of te 


theſe, whoſe name was Diſsrder, took a 4 
pleaſure in plaguing poor Juliet. She was V 


and {quint eyed, with her hair hanging a- f 
bout her face, and her dreſs put on all f 
awry, and full of rents and tatters. She * 
prevailed on the old lady to let her ſet Ju- 
| | 3 8 iet 
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liet her taſks; ſo one morning ſhe came 
up with a work-bag full of threads of ſilk 
of all forts of colours, mixed and entan- 
Igled together, and a flower very nicely 
# worked to copy. It was a panſie, and tlie 
2 gradual melting of its hues into one ano- 
ther was imitated with great accuracy and 
beauty. 5 
miſtreſs has ſent you a piece of work to do, 
and ſhe inſiſts upon having it done before 
vou come down to dinner. You will find 
all the materials in this bag.” 


« Here, Miſs, ** ſaid ſhe, ** my 


Juliet took the flower and the bag, and 


turned out all the filks upon the table. She 
2 ſlowly pulled out a red, and a purple, and 
a blue, and a yellow, and at length fixed 
upon one to begin working with. 
taking two or three ſtitches, and looking 
at her model, ſhegtound another ſhade was 
wanted. This was to be hunted out from 
the bunch, and a long while it took her to 
find it. It was ſoon neceſſary to change it 


After 


for another. Juliet ſaw that in going on 
at this rate it would take days inſtead of 
hours to work the flower, ſo ſhe laid down 
the needle and fell a crying. After this 

WARY A 3 had 
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had continued ſome time, ſhe was ftartled | 
at the ſound of ſomewhat ſtamping on the 
floor; and taking her handkerchief from 
her eyes, ſhe ſpied a neat diminutive fe- 


male figure advancing towards her. She 


was as upright as an arrow, and had not 
ſo much as a hair out of its place, or the 
_ article of her dreſs rumpled or dif- 
ry When ſhe came up to Juliet, 

dear,” faid ſhe, “ I heard your cry- 
ing, nd knowing you to be a good girl in 
the,main, I am come to your alliſtance. My 
name is Order; your mamma is well ac- 
quainted with me, though this is the firſt 


time you ever faw me. But I hope we 


ſhall know one another better for the fu- 
ture. She then jumped upon the table, 
and with a wand gave a tap upon the hea 

of entangled filk. Immecately the threads 
ſeparated, and arranged themſelves in a long 
row, conſiſting of little ſkeins, in which all 
of the fame colour were collected together, 
| thoſe approaching neareſt in ſhade being 
placed next each other. This done, ſhe 


diſappeared. Juliet, as foon as her fur- 
priſe was over, reſumed her work, and 
found 
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found it go on with eaſe and pleaſure, "She 


finiſhed the flower by dinner-time, and 
obtained great praiſe for the neatneſs of the 


k execution, 


The next day, the ill-natured fairy came 
up with a great book under her arm. 
This,“ ſaid ſhe, “ is my miftreſs's houſe- 
book, and ſhe ſays you muſt draw out a- 
gainſt dinner an exact account of what ir 
has coſt her laſt year in all the articles of 
houſekeeping, including clothes, rent, tax- 
cs, wages, and the like. You muſt ſtate 
ſeparately the amount of every article un- 
der the heads of baker, butcher, milliner, 
ſhoemaker, and ſo forth, taking ſpecial care 
not to mils a ſingle thing entered down in 
the book. Here is a quire of paper and a- 
parcel of pens.” So ſaying, with a mali- 
cious grin ſhe left her. 

Juliet turned pale at the very thought of 
the taſk ſhe had to perform. She opened 
the great book and ſaw all the pages cloſely 
written, but in the moſt confuſed manner 
poſſible. Here was, © paid Mr. Crufty 
for a week's bread and baking, ſo much.” 
Then, Paid Mr. Pinchtoe for ſhoes ſo 
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much.” —“ Paid half a year's rent, ſo 
much.” Then came a butcher's bill, ſuc- 
ceeded by a milliner's, and that by a tal- 
low-chandler's. ©* What ſhall I do?“ cried 
o can I poſſibly pick out all theſe things? 
Was ever ſuch a tedious perplexing taſk ? 
O that my good little creature were here 
again with her wand! | 


She had but juſt uttered the words when, 


the fairy Order ſtood before her. Don't 
be ſtartled, my dear,” faid ſhe; © I knew 
your wiſh, and made haſte to comply with 
it. Let me ſee your book.” She turned 
over à few leaves, and then cried, © I fce 
my croſs-grained ſiſter has played you atrick. 
She has brought you the 4ay-book inſtead of 
the ledger; but I will ſet the matter to 
rights inſtantly.” She vaniſhed, and pre- 
ſently returned with another book, in which 
ſhe ſhowed Juliet every one of the articles 
required ſtanding at the tops of the pages, 


and all the particulars entered under them - 


from the day-book ; ſo that there was no- 


thing for her to do but caſt up the ſums and 
copy out the heads with their amount in 
| | ſingle 


or Juliet where am I to begin, and 


eee e 
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ſingle lines. As Juliet was a ready accoun- 
tant, ſhe was not long in finiſhing the buſi- 
neſs, and produced her account neatly writ- 
ten on one ſheet of paper, at dinner. 


The next day, Juſiet's tormentor brought 


her up a large box full of letters ſtamped 
upon {mall bits of ivory, capitals and com- 
mon letters of all ſorts, but jumbled toge- 
ther promiſcuouſly as if they had been ſha- 


ken in a bag. Now, Miſs,” faid ſhe, 
© before you come down to dinner, you 
muſt exactly copy out this poem in theſe i- 
vory letters, placing them, line by line, on 
the floor of your room.” 

Juliet thought at firſt that this tafk would 
be pretty ſport enough; but when ſhe ſet 
about it, ſhe found ſuch trouble in hunting 
out the letters ſhe wanted, every one ſeem- 
ing to come to hand before the right one, 
that the proceeded very ſlowly; and the 
poem being a long one, it was plain that 
night would come before it was finifthed. 
Sitting down, and crying for her kind 
friend, was therefore her only reſource. 
Order was not far diftant, for, indeed, 
ſhe had been watching her proce 
N the 
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the while. She made herſelf viſible, and ! 
giving a tap on the letters with her wand, % 
they immediately arranged themſelves al- 

phabetically in little double heaps, the 


{mall in one, and the great in the other, 


After this operatian, Juliet's taſk went on 


with ſuch expedition, that ſhe called up the 


old lady an hour before dinner, to be wit- 


neſs to its completion. 


The good lady kiſſed her, and told her, 


that as ſhe hoped ſhe was now made ſenſi- 
ble of the benefits of order, and the incon- 
veniences of diſorder, ſhe would not con- 
fine her any longer to work by herſelf at 
ſet taſks, but ſhe ſhould come and fit with 
her, Juliet, took-ſuch pains to pleaſe her 
by doing every thing with the greateſt neat- 
nels and regularity, and reforming all her 
careleſs habits, that when ſhe was ſent back 
to her mother, the following preſents were 


page her, in order conſtantly to remind 
cr of the beauty and advantage of order. 


A cabinet of Engliſh coins, in which all 


the gold and filver money of our kings was 


arranged in the order of their reigns. 


A ſet 


n 
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* 
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* 
: 
= 
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A ſet of plaſter caſts of the Roman em- 


II 


A cabinet of beautiful ſhells, diſplayed 
Zaccording to the moſt approved ſyſtem. 
A very complete box of water colours, 


und another of crayons, ſorted in all the 


ſhades of the primary colours. 

And, a very nice houſewife, with all ths 
implements belonging to a ſempſtreſs, and 
good ſtore of the beſt needles in ſizes. 


Tu DISCONTENTED SQUIRREL. 


wth 


of a ridge of mountains, there lived a 


S 


into the following ſoliloquy. 


5 1 * a pleaſant wood, on the weſtern fide 
18 


* Squirrel, who had paſſed two or three years 
of his life very happily. At length he be- 
an to grow diſcontented, and one day fell 


- 
o 


What, 
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What, muſt I ſpend all my time in this W 
ſpot, running up and down the ſame trees, 
gathering nuts and acorns, and dozing a- 
way months together in a hole! I ſee a} 
great many of the birds who inhabit this 
wood ramble about to a diſtance wherever Fin h 
their fancy leads them, and at the approach Woutſi 
of winter, ſet out for ſome remote coun- | open 
try, where they enoy ſummer weather all hills. 
the year round. y neighbour Cuckow ¶gotte 
tells me he is juſt going; and even little Wbrea 

ightingale will ſoon follow. To be ſure, bega 
I have not wings like them, but I have wor 
legs nimble enough; and if one does not mou 
uſe them, one might as well be a mole or ing 
a dormouſe. I dare ſay I could eafily Ftiou 
reach to that blue ridge which I ſee from 
the tops of the trees; which no doubt 
muſt be a fine place, for the ſun comes di- 
rectly from it every morning, and it often 
appears all covered with red and yellow, 


and the fineſt colours imaginable. There 
can be no harm, at leaſt, in trying, for I 
can ſoon get back again if I. don't like it. 
I am reſolved to go, and I will ſet out to- 
morrow morning, 177 Lol! | 


Wen 
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When Squirrel had taken this reſolution, 
e could not ſleep all night for thinking of 
Wt ; and at peep of day, prudently — | 
ith him as much proviſion as he coul 

onveniently carry, he began his journey 
Fin high ſpirits. He preſently got to the 
Poutſide of the wood, and entered upon the 
open moors that reached to the foot of the 
hills. Theſe he eroſſed before the ſun was 
gotten high; and then, having eaten his 
ttle Wbreakfaſt with an excellent appetite, he 
ire, Fbegan-to aſcend. It was heavy, toilſome 
ave work ſcrambling up the ſteep ſides of the 
not mountains; but Squirrel was uſed to elimb- 
> or Ming; ſo for a while he proceeded expedi- 
fily Ftiouſly. Often, however, was he obliged to 
om A ſtop and take breath; ſo that it was a good 
ubt ¶ deal paſt noon before he arrived at the ſum- 
di- mit of the firſt cliff. Here he fat down to 
cat his dinner; and looking back, was won- 
, © derfully pleaſed with the fine proſpect. 
The wood in which he lived lay far be- 
ncath his feet; and he viewed with ſcorn 
the humble habitation in which he had 

been born and bred. 1 


_— 


_ deſpiſed home, which it was now his only 
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When he looked forwards, however, he 
was ſomewhat diſcouraged to obſerve that 


another eminence roſe above him, full as 
diſtant as that to which he had already 


reached; and he now began to feel ſtif 


and fatigued. However, after a little reſt, Mi 


he ſet out again, though not fo briſkly as 
before. Fhe ground was rugged, brown, 
and bare'; and to his great ſurpriſe, inſtead} 
of finding it warmer as he got nearer the 
ſun, he felt it grow colder and colder. He 
had not travelled two hours before his 
ſtrength and ſpirits were almoſt ſpent ; and 
he ſeriouſly thought of giving up the point, 
and returning before night ſhould come 


on. While he was thus deliberating with 


himſelf, clouds began to gather round the 
mountain, and to take away all view of diſ- 
tant objects. Preſently a ftorm of min- 
gled ſnow and hail came down, driven by 
a violent wind, which pelted poor Squirrel 
moſt pitifully, and made him quite unable 
to move forwards or backwards. Beſides, * 
he had completely loſt his road, and did 
not know which way to turn towards that 


deſire | 


4 efir 


'er, he 
e tha 


full as 
Ireadvi 


1 ſtit 
2 reſt, 
Ay as 


Own, 


ſtead . 
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defire again to reach. The ſtorm laſted till 
he approach of night ; and it was as much 
as he could do, benumbed and weary as 
he was, to crawl to the hollow of a rock 
at ſome diſtance, which was the beſt lodg- 
ing he could find for the night. His pro- 
viſions were ſpent; ſo that, hungry and 
ſhivering, he crept into the furtheſt corner 
of the cavern, and rolling himſelf up, with 


his buſhy tail over his back, he got a little 


ſleep, though diſturbed by the cold, and 


| , the ſhrill whiſtling of the wind amongſt 
the ſtones. 


The morning broke over the diſtant tops 


of the mountains, when Squirrel, half fro- 


zen and famiſhed, came out of his lodg- 


. ing, and advanced, as well as he could, 
towards the brow of the hill, that he might 


diſcover which way to take. As he was 


ſlowly creeping along, a hungry kite, ſoar- 


ing in the air above, deſcried him, and 


making a ſtoop, carried him off in her 


talons. Poor Squirrel, loſing his ſenſes 
with the fright, was born away with vaſt 
rapidity, and ſeemed inevitably doomed to 
become food for the kite's young ones: 


B 2 when | 
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when an eagle, who had ſeen the kite ſeize 
her prey, purſued her in order to take it 
from her; and overtaking her, gave her 
ſuch a buffet, as cauſed her to drop the | 
Squirrel in order to defend herſelf. The 
3 animal kept falling through the air a 
ong time, till at laſt he alighted in the 
midſt of a thick tree, the leaves and ten- 
der boughs of which fo broke his fall, that, 
though ſtunned and breathleſs, he eſcaped ? 
without material injury, and after lying a- 7 
while, came to himſelf again. But what 
was his pleaſure and ſurpriſe, to find him- ud 
ſelf in the very tree which contained his 7 
| 
tt 
P 
F 
} 


neſt. Ah! ſaid he, my dear native place 
and peaceful home! if ever I am again 
-tempted to leave you, may I undergo a ſe- 
cond time all the miſeries and dangers from 
which I am now fo wonderfully eſcaped. 
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THE RAT WITH A BELT. 


A FABLE. 


5 Large old houſe in the country was 
ſo extremely infeſted with rats, that 


nothing could be ſecured from their depre- 
dations. They ſcaled the walls to attack 


flitches of bacon, though hung as high as 


the ceiling. Hanging-ſhelves afforded no 
protection to the cheeſe and paſtry. They 
penetrated by ſap into the ſtore-room, and 
ee it of preſerves and ſweetmeats. 

hey gnawed through cupboard doors, 
undermined floors, and ran races behind 
the wainſcots. The cats could not get at 
them: they were too cunning and too well 
fed to meddle with poiſon; and traps only 
now and then caught a heedleſs ſtraggler. 


One of theſe, however, on being taken, 


3 bo Was 
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vas the occaſion of practiſing a new device. 
This was, to faſten a collar with a ſmall 
bell about the priſoner's neck, and then 
turn him looſe again. | 
Overjoyed at the recovery of his liberty, 
the rat ran into the neareſt hole, and went 
in ſearch of his companions. They heard 
at a diſtance the bell tinkle, tinkle, through 
the dark paſſages, and ſuſpecting ſome 
enemy had got among them, away they 
ſcoured, ſome one way and ſome another. 
The bell-bearer purſued ; and ſoon gueſſing 
the cauſe of their flight, he was great] 
amuſed by it. Wherever he ee uv 
it was all hurry-ſcurry, and not a tail of 
one of them was to be ſeen. He chaſed 
his old frends from hole to hole, and room 
to room, laughing all the while at their 


fears, and increaſing them by all the means 


in his power. Preſently he had the whole 
- houſe to himſelf. *© That's right (quoth 
- he)—the fewer, the better cheer.” 8 
rioted alone among the good things, and 
ſtuffed till he could hardly walk. 

For two or three days this courſe of life 
went on very pleaſantly. He eat, and eat, 


and 


o he 
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and played the bugbear to perfection. At 
length he grew tired of this lonely condi- 
tion, and longed to mix with his compani- 
ons again upon the former footing. But the 


difficulty was, how to get rid of his bell. He 


pulled and tugged with his fore- feet, and al- 
moſt wore the ſkin off his neck in the at- 
tempt, but all in vain. The bell was now 
his plague and torment. He wandered from 
room to room, earneſtly deſiring to make 
himſelf known to one of his companions, 
but they all kept out of his reach. At laſt, 
as he was moping about diſconſolate, he 
fell in puſs's way, and was devoured in 
an inftant. 

He who is raiſed ſo much above his 


fellow creatures as to be the object of their 


terror, muſt ſuffer for it in loſing all the 
comforts of ſociety. He is a ſolitary being 
in the midſt of crowds. He keeps them 
at a diſtance, and they equally ſhun him. - 


Dread and affection cannot ſubſiſt together, 


4 
* of 1} 
V 
Xs = 3 
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THE DOG AND HIS KELATIONS. 
EEPER was a farmer's maſtiff, ho- 


as he was ranging at ſome diſtance from 
home, he eſpied a Wolf and Fox fitting 
together at the corner of a wood. Keeper, 
not much liking their looks, though by no 
means fearing them, was turning another 
way, when they called after him, and 
-geivilly defired him to ſtay. . Surely, Sir, 


|» (fays Reynard), you won't difown your 


relations. My couſin Ghaunt and I were 
juſt talking over family matters, and we 
h agreed that we had the honour of 


reckoning you among our kin. You muſt 


know, that according to the beſt accounts, 


Tace 


neſt, brave, and vigilant. One day, 


the wolves and dogs were originally one 
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race in the foreſts of Armenia ; but the 
dogs, taking to living with man, have 
ſince become inhabitants of the towns and 
villages, while the wolves have retained 


their ancient mode of life. As to my an- 
eeſtors, the foxes, they were a branch of 


the ſame family who ſettled farther north- 
wards, where they became {tinted in their 
growth, and adoped the cuſtom of living 
in holes under ground. The cold has 
ſharpened our noſes, and given ugg thicker 
fur and buſhy tails to keep us warm. But 
we have all a family likeneſs which it is 
impoſſible to miſtake ; and I am ſure it is 
our intereſt to be good friends with each 
other.” | 

The wolf was of the ſame opinion; and 


, Keeper, looking narrowly at them, could 
not help acknowledging their relationſhip. 


As he had a generous heart, he readily _ 
entered into friendſhip with them. They 

took a ramble together; but 2 was 

rather ſurprized at obſerving the ſuſpicious 
ſhyneſs with which ſome of the weaker 
ſort of animals ſurveyed them, and won- 
dered at the haſty flight of a flock of ſheep 


28 


„ 
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as ſoon as they came within view. How- 
ever, he gave his couſins a cordial invita- 
tion to come and ſee him at his yard, and 
then took his leave. 
They did not fail to come the next day 

about duſk. Keeper received them kindly, 
and treated them with part of his own ſup- | with 
per. They ſtaid with him till after dark, I by t 
and then marched off with many compli- | pig 
ments. The next morning, word was run 
brought to the farm that a gooſe and three ¶ cou 
goſlings were miſſing, and that a couple | ma 
of lambs were found almoſt devoured in I wit! 
the home-field. Keeper was too honeſt | fox 
himſelt readily to ſuſpect others, ſo he never I roo 


thought of his kinſmen on the occaſion. I pro 
Soon after, they paid him a ſecond even- hea 
ing viſit, and next day another loſs appear- I dif; 
ed, of a hen and her chickens, and a dre 
fat ſheep. Now Keeper could not help miſ- toc 
truſting a little, and blamed himſelf for 1. 
admitting ſtrangers without his maſter's A ho 
knowledge. owever, he ſtill did not in; 


love to think ill of his own relations. . 

They came a third time. Keeper re- 

ceived them rather coldly, and hinted that Is 
| | he 
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he ſhould like better to ſee them in the day- 
time ; but they excuſed themſelves for want 
of leiſure. When they took their leaves, 
he reſolved to follow at ſome diſtance and 


watch their motions. A litter of young 


pigs happened to be lying under a hayſtack 
without the yard. The wolf ſeized one 
by the back, and run off with him. The 
pig ſet up a moſt diſmal ſqueal ; and Keeper 
running up at the noiſe, caught his dear 
couſin in the fact. He flew at him, and 
made him relinquiſh his prey, though not 
without much ſnarling and growling. The 
fox, who had been prowling about the hen- 
rooſt, now came up, and began to make 
proteſtations of his own innocence, with 
heavy reproaches againſt the wolf for thus 
diſgracing the family. © Begone, ſcoun- 


drels both! {cried Keeper) I know you now. 


too well. You may be of my blood, but 
I am ſure you are not of my ſpirit. Keeper 
holds no kindred with villains.” So fay- 
ing, he drove them from the premiſes. 


*S 
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THE COST OF A WAR. 


© "ry may remember, Ofwald, (ſaid 
Mr. B. to his ſon) that I gave you, 
ſome time ago, a notion of the price of a 
vittzry to the poor ſouls engaged in it. 

3 I ſhall not ſoon forget it, I aſſure you, 

Sir, (replied Oſwald.) 

Father. Very well. I mean now to 
give you ſome idea of the coſt of a war to 
the people among whom it is carried- on. 
'This may ſerve to abate ſomething of the 
admiration- with which hiſtorians are too 
apt to inſpire us for great warriors and con- 


uerors. You have heard, I doubt not, of Co 

F Hows the fourteenth,” king of Franee. we 
oO O yes! life 

. He was entitled by his ſubjects 


Lows le Grand, and was compared by them ¶ eat 
to the Alexanders and Cæſars of antiquity ; ſol 
and with ſome juſtice, as to the extent A P: 
of his power,. and the uſe he made of it. 

He was the moſt potent prince of his time; I} ba 
commanded mighty and victorious armies; I 
and enlarged the limits of his hereditary |} 
dominions, 


od 2 e 
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dominions. Louis was not naturally a 
hard-hearted man ; but having been taughr 
from his cradle that every thing ought to 
give way to the intereſts of his glory, and 
that this glory conſiſted in domineering 
over his neighbours, and making eonqueſis, 
he grew to be inſenſible to all rhe miſeries 
brought on his own and other people in 
purſuit of this noble defign, as he thought 
it. Moreover, he was plunged in diſſolute 
pleaſures,” and the delights of pomp and 
ſplendor, from his youth; and he was 
ever ſurrounded by a tribe of abject flat- 
terers, who made him believe that he had 
a full right in all cafes to do as he pleafed. 
Conqueſt abroad and pleaſure at home 
8 85 therefore the chief buſineſs of his 
life. | 5 | 

One evening, his miniſter, Louvois, 
eame to him, and faid, “ Sire, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make a deſart of the 
Paxgtmate.” IT 

This is a country in Germany, on the 
banks of the Rhine, one of the moſt po- 
pulous and beſt cultivated diſtricts in that 
= C empire, 
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empire, filled with towns and villages, and 
induſtrious inhabitants. 
II ſhould be ſorry to do it (replied the 
king), for you know how much odium we 
acquired throughout Europe when a part of 
it was laid waſte ſome time ago, by Mar- 
ſhal Turenne.” | 
It cannot be helped, Sire, (returned 
Louvois.) All the damage he did has been 
' repaired, and the country is as flouriſhing 
as ever. If we leave it in its preſent ſtate, 
it will afford quarters to your majeſty's 
enemies, and endanger your conguelts. It 
muſt be entirely ruined—the good of the 
ſervice will not permit it to be otherwiſe.” 
© Well, then, (anſwered Louis) if it 
-muſt be fo, you are to give orders accord- 
ingly.” So ſaying, he left the cabinet, 
and went ta aſſiſt at a magnificent feſtival 
given in honour of his favourite miſtreſs 
by a prince of the blood. 


The pitileſs Louvois loſt no time; · but 


diſpatched a courier that very night, with 


poſitive orders to the French generals in | 
the Palatinate, to carry fire. and deſolation 
through the whole country—not to leave a a 


houſe 


hot 


„ and 
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houſe nor a tree ſtanding—and to expel all 
the inhabitants. 

It was the midſt of a rigorous winter. 

Of. O horrible! But ſurely the generals 
would not obey ſuch orders. 

F. What? a general diſobey the com- 
mands of his ſovereign! that would be con- 
trary to every maxim of the trade. Right 
and wrong are no conliderations to a mili- 
tary man. He is only to do as he is bid. 
The French generals, who were upon the 
ſpot, and muſt fee with their own eyes all 
that was done, probably felt ſomewhat like 
men on the occaſion ; but the ſacrifice: to 
their mw as ſoldiers was ſo much the 
greater. The commands were peremptory, 
and they were obeyed to a tittle, 'I owns 
and villages were burnt to the ground : 
vineyards and orchards weie cut down and 
rooted up: ſheep and cattle were killed; 
all the fair works of ages were deſtroyed in 
a moment ; and the ſmiling face of culture 


was turned to a dreary watte. 


The poor inhabitants were driven from 
their warm and comfortable habitations 
into the open fields, to confront all the in- 

e elemencies 
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clemencies of the ſeafun. Their furniture 
was burnt or pillaged, and nothing was left 
them but the clothes on their backs, and 
the few neceffaries they could carry with 
them. The roads were covered with trem- 
bling fugitives, going they knew not whi- 


ther, ſhivering with cold, and pinched | 
with hunger. —Here an old man, dropping 
with fatigue, lay down to die—there a wo- 


man with a new-born infant ſunk periſh- 


ing on the ſnow, while her huſband hung 


over them in all the horror of deſpair. 


Of: O, what à ſeene! Poor creatures ! 


what became of them at laſt ? 


F. Such of them as did not periſh on ö 


the road, got to the neighbouring towus 


_ where they were received with all the hoſ- 
pitality that ſuch calamitous times would 


afford; but they were beggared for life. 


Meantime, their country for many a league ; 
round diſplayed no other ſight than that of 
black ſmoking ruins, in the midſt of .fi- . 


| lence and deſolation. 


Of. J hope, however, that ſuch things | 
F. Not 


do not often happen in war. 


ture 
left 
and 
with 
em- 
vhi- 


hed | 
bing 
wo- 
Iſh- | 
ung | 


es! | 


on 


cleared of all its proviſion and forage be- 


in the out- ſkirts of the beſt diſciplined 
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F. Not often, perhaps, to the ſame ex- 
tent; but in ſome degree they muſt take 
place in every war. A village which would 
afford a favourable poſt to the enemy is al- 
ways burnt without heſitation. A country 
which can no longer be maintained, is 


fore it is abandoned, leſt the enemy ſhould 
have the advantage of them; and the poor 
inhabitants are left to ſubſiſt as they can. 
Crops of corn are trampled down by ar- 
mies in in their march, or devoured while 
green, as fodder for their horſes. Pillage, 
robbery, and murder, are always going on 


camp. Then, conſider what muſt happen 
in every. ſiege. On the firſt approach of 
the enemy, all the buildings in the ſuburbs 
of a town are demoliſhed, and all the trees 
in gardens and public walks are cut down, 
left they ſhould afford ſhelter to the be- 
ſiegers. As the ſiege goes on, bombs, hot 
balls, and cannon-ſhot, are continually 
flying about, by which the greateſt part of 
a town is ruined or laid in aſhes, and 
many of the innocent people killed and 

6. Il maimed, 
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maimed. If the reſiſtance is obſtin ate, 
tamine and peſtilence are ſure to take 
place; and if the garriſon. holds out to the 
laſt, and the town is taken by ſtorm, it is 
generally given up to be pillaged by the 
enraged and licentious ſoldiery. 
It would be eaſy to bring t o many ex- 
amples of cruelty exerciſed upon a con- 
guered country, even in very late times, 
when war is ſaid to be carried on wich ſo 
much e ; but, indeed, how can it 
be otherwiſe? The art of war is eſſen- 
tially that of deſtruction, and it is impoſ- 
ſible there ſhould be a mild and merciful 
way of murdering and ruining one's fellow- 
ereatures. Soldiers, as men, are often hu- 
mane, but war muſt ever be cruel. 
Of. Surely, as war is fo bad a thing, 
there might be ſome way of preventing it. 
F. Alas! I fear mankind have been too 
long accuſtomed to it, and it is too agree- 
able to their bad paſſions, eaſily to be laid 
aſide, whatever miſeries it may bring upon 
them. But-in the mean time let us cor- 
rect our own ideas of the matter, and no 


longer laviſh admiration upon ſuch Epeſt | 
ö | — 
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of the human race as a Conqueror, how 
brilliant ſoever his qualities may be ; nor 
ever think that a profeſſion which binds a 
man to be the ſervile inſtrument of cruelty 
and injuſtice, is an honourable calling. 


THE HOG AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


Debate once aroſe among the animals 
A in a farm-yard, which of them was 
moſt valued by their common maſter, 
After the horſe, the ox, the cow, the ſheep, 
and the dog, had ſtated their ſeveral pre- 
tenſions, the hog took up the diſcourſe. 

It is plain (faid he) that the greateſt 


value muſt be ſet upon that animal which 


is kept moſt for his own ſake, without ex- 
peRing from him any return of _ and 
9 ervice. 


- 
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ſervice. Now which of you can boaſt fo 
much in that reſpect as I can ? 

« As for you, Horſe, though you are 
very well fed and lodged, and have ſervants 
to attend upon you and make you fleek 
and clean, yet all this is for the ſake of your 
labour. Do not I ſee you taken out early 
every morning, put in chains, or faſtened 
to the ſhafts of a heavy cart, and not 
brought back till noon; when, after a 
ſhort reſpite, you are taken to work again 
till late in the evening? I may fay juſt 
the ſame to the Ox, except that he works 
for poorer fare. 

For you, Mrs. Cow, who are fo 
dainty over your chopped ſtraw and grains, 
you are thought worth keeping only for 
your milk, which is drained from you 
twice a day to the laſt drop, while your 


poor young ones. are taken from you and | 


fent I know not whither. 


« You, poor innocent Sheep, who are 


turned out to ſhift for yourſelves upon the 
bare hills, or penned upon the fallows with 
now and then a withered turnep or ſome 
muſty hay, you pay dearly enough for your 
ARS 1% nd Keep 
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keep by reſigning your warm coat every 
year, for want of which you are liable to be 
ſtarved to death on ſome of the cold nights 
before ſummer. 

As for the Dog, who prides himſelf 
ſv much on being admitted to our maſter's 
table, and made his companion, that he 
will ſcarce condeſcend to «reckon himſelf 
one of us, he is obliged to do all the offices 
of a domeſtic ſervant by day, and to keep 
watch during the night, while we are 
quietly aſleep. 

„In ſhort, you are all of you crea- 
tures maintained for uſe—-poor ſubſervient 
things, made to be enſlaved or pillaged. 
J, on the contrary, have a warm ſtye and 


plenty of proviſions all at free coſt, I. 


have nothing to do but grow fat and follow 
my amuſement ; and my maſter is bet 


pleaſed when he ſees me lying at eaſe in the 


ſun, or filling my belly.“ 

Thus argued the Hog, and put the reſt 
to ſilence by ſo much logic and rhetoric. 
This was not long before winter ſet in, It 
proved a very ſcarce ſeaſon for fodder of all 
kinds; ſo that the farmer began to conſi- 


der 
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der how he was to maintain all his live 
ſtock till ſpring. * It will be impoſſible 
for me (thought he) to keep them all; I 
muſt therefore part with thoſe I can beſt 


Tpare. As for my horſes and working 


oxen, I ſhall have buſineſs enough to em- 
ploy them; they muſt be kept, coſt hat 
it will. My cows will not give me much 
milk in the winter, but they will calve in 
the ſpring, and be ready for the new graſs. 
I muſt not loſe the profit of my dairy. The 
ſheep, poor things, will take eare of them- 
ſelves as long as there is a bite upon the 
hills: and it deep ſnow comes, we muſt 
do with them as well as we can by the 
help of a few turneps and ſome hay, for 
I muſt have their wool at ſhearing time 
to make out my rent with. But my hogs 
will eat me out of houſe and home, with- 
out doing me any good. They muſt go 
to pot, that's certain; and the ſooner I 
get rid of the fat ones, the better.. 


So ſaying, he ſingled out the orator as 


one of the prime among them, and ſent 
him to the butcher the very next day. 


GENEROUS 


if 
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GENEROUS REVENGE. 


I the period when the Republic of 
Genoa was divided between the fac- 
tions of the nobles and the people, Verto 
a man of low origin, but of an elevated 
mind and ſuperior talents, and enriched 
by commerce, having raiſed himſelf to be 
the head of the popular party, maintained 
for a conſiderable time a democratical form 
of government. | 
he nobles at length, uniting all their 
efforts, ſucceeded in ſubverting this ſtate 
of things, and regained their former ſu- 
premacy. They uſed their victory with 


$ conſiderable rigour ; and in particular, hav- 


ing impriſoned Uberts, procceded againſt 
him as a traitor, and thought they-diſplayed 
ſufficient lenity in paſſing a ſentence upon 
him of perpetual baniſhment, and the con- 
r | fiſcation 
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fiſcation of all his property. Adorno, who 
was then poſſeſſed of the firſt magiſtracv, a 
man haughty in temper, and proud ot an- 
cient nobility, though otherwiſe not void of 
enerous ſentiments, in pronouncing this 
| on Uberto, aggravated. its ſeverity 
by the inſolent terms in which he conveyed 
it. You (faid he)—you, the ſon of a baſe 
mechanic, who have dared to trample up- 
on the nobles of Genoa—You by their cle- 
mency, are only doomed to ſhrink again 
into the nothing whence you ſprung.” 
Uberts received his condemnation with 


reſpectful ſubmiſſion to the court; yet 
| _ by the manner in which it was ex- 


prefled, he could not forbear ſaying to 
Adorno, that perhaps he might hereafter 
find cauſe to repent the language he had 


_ uſed to a man capable of ſentiments as 


elevated as his own.” He then made his 
obeiſance, and retired ; and, after taking 
leave of his friends, embarked in a veſſel 
bound for Naples, and quitted his native 


country without a tear. 


He collected ſome debts due to him in 


the Neapolitan dominions, and with the 


wreck 


who 
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wreck of his fortune went to ſettle on one of 
the iſlands in the Archipelago belonging to 
the ſtate of Venice. Here his induſtry and 
capacity in mercantile purſuits raiſed him 
in a courſe of years to greater wealth than 
he had poſſeſſed in his moſtproſperous days 
at Genoa; and his reputation for honour 
and generoſity equalled his fortune, 
Among other places which he frequent- 
ly viſited as a merchant, was the city of 
Tunis, at that time in friendſhip with the 
Venetians, though hoſtile to moſt of the 
other Italian ſtates, and eſpecially to Ge- 
noa. As erte was on a viſit to one of 
the firſt men of that place at his country 
houſe, he ſaw a young chriſtian ſlave at 
work in irons, whoſe appearance excited 
his attention, The youth feemed oppreſſed 
with labour to which his delicate frame 
had not been accuſtomed, and while he 
leaned at intervals upon the inſtrument 
with which he was working, a figh burtt 
from his full heart, and a tear ſtole down 
his cheek. Uberta eyed him with tender 
compaſſion,” and addreſſed him in Italian. 
The youth eagerly caught the ſounds of his 
D native 
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| off 
native tongue, and replying to his enquiries, Þ his 
informed him he was a Genoeſe. And you 
what is your name, young man? (ſaid an 


Werts) You need not be afraid of confeſſing hit 
to me your birth and condition.” © Alas! « 4 - Ins 
(he anſwered) I fear my captors already hc 
ſuſpect enough to demand a large ranſom. Þ * gc 
My father is indeed one of the firſt men ta 
in Genoa. His name is Adorno, and I am 
his only fon.” “ 4dorns !“ Uberto checked d 
himſelf from uttering more aloud, but to * 
himſelf he cried, © Thank heaven! then I b 
{hall be nobly revenged.“ 4 r 

He took leave of. the youth, and im- 1 
mediately went to enquire after the corſair | 
captain who claimed a right in young Ador- 7 
no, and having found him, demanded the a 
price of his ranſom. He learned that he | 
was conſidered as a capture of value, and 

that leſs than two thouſand crowns would 
not be accepted. Uberts paid the ſum ; and 
cauling his fervant to follow him with a 
horſe and a complete ſuit of handſome 
apparel, he returned to the youth who 
was working as before, and told him he 
was free. With his own hands he * 

ä wy 
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off his fetters, and helped him to change 
his dreſs, and mount on horſeback. The 
youth was tempted to think it all a dream, 
and the flutter of emotion almoſt deprived 
him of the power of returning thanks to 


his generous benefactor, He was ſoon, 


however, convinced of the reality of his 
good fortune, by ſharing the lodging and 
table of Uberts. 

After a ſtay of ſome days at Tunis to 
diſpatch the remainder of his buſineſs, 
Uberto departed homewards, accompanied 


by young Adorno, who by his pleaſing man- 


ners had highly ingratiated himſelf with 
him. erte kept him ſome time at his 
houſe, treating him with all the reſpect and 
affection he could have ſhown for the fon 
of his deareſt friend. At length, having a 
ſafe opportunity of ſending him to Genoa, 
he gave him a faithful ſervant for a con- 
ductor, fitted him out with every conve- 
nience, flipped a purſe of gold into one 
Hand, and a letter into another, and thus 
addreſſed him. 

My dear youth, I could with much 
pleaſure detain you longer in my humble 
| D 2 manſion, 
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manſion, but I feel your impatience to re- 
viſit your friends, and I am ſenſible that it 
would be cruelty to deprive them longer 
than neceſſary af the joy they will receive 
in recovering you. Deign to accept this 
provifion for your voyage, and deliver this 
letter to your father. He probably may 
recollect ſomewhat of me, though you are 
too young to do fo. Farewell! I ſhall 
not ſoon forget you, and I will hope you 
will not forget me.” Adorno poured out 
the effuſions of a grateful and affectionate 
heart, and they parted with mutual tears 


and embraces. 
The young man had a proſperous voy- 
age home; and the tranſport with which he 
was again beheld by his almoſt heart-bro- 
ken parents may more eaſily be conceived 
than deſcribed.. Aſter learning that he had 
been a captive in Tunis (for it was ſup- 
ou that the ſhip in which he failed had 
oundered at ſea), © And to whom,” (faid 
old Adorno) am I indebted for the ineſtima- 
ble benefit of reſtoring you to my arms ?” 


„This letter, (faid his ſon) will inform 


you.” He opened it, and read as follows. 


That 


Cre 
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© That ſon of a vile mechanic, who 
told you that one day you might repent 
the ſcorn with which you treated him, has 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his prediction 
accompliſhed. © For know, proud noble! 
that the deliverer of your only ſon from 
flavery is he baniſhed Uberts.” 


Adorno dropt the letter, and covered his 


face with his hand, while his fon was diſ- 


playing in the warmeſt language of gra- 
titude the virtues of Uberto, and the truly- 
paternal kindneſs he had experienced from 
him. As the debt could not be cancelled, 
Adorno reſolved if poſſible to repay it. He 
made ſuch 1 interceſſion with the 
other nobles, that the ſentence pronounced 
on Uerto was reverſed, and full permiſſion 
given him to return to Genoa, In ap- 
prong him of this event, Adorno expreſſed 
is ſenſe of the obligations he lay under 
to him, acknowledged the genuine noble- 
neſs of his character, and requeſted his 


iriendthip. Uberto returned to his country, 


and cloſed his days in peage, with tae uni- 
verſal eſteem of his fellaw-citizens. 
4 SHOW 
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SHOW AND USE; 
| OR, 
RB . PRESENTS. 


Of morning, Lord Richmore, com- 
ing down to breakfaſt, was welcomed 
with the tidings that his favourite mare, 
Miſs Slim, had brought a foal, and alſo, 


milker, had dropt a young one. His lord- 
ſhip ſmiled at the inequality of the pre- 
tents nature had made him. © As for the 
foal (faid he to the groom) that, you know, 
has been long promiſed to my neighbour 
Mr. Scamper. For young Balaam, You 
may N of him as vou pleaſe.” The 


groom 


that a ſhe-aſs kept for his lady”: s uſe, as a 
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groom thanked his lordſhip, and ſaid he 
would then give him to Iſaac, the wood- 


man, 


In duc time, Miſs Slim's foal, which 


was the fon of a noted racer, was 


with great delight, and out of compl 


taken 


to Squire Scamper's, who received him 


iment 


to the donor named him Young Peer. He 


was brought up with at leaſt as 


much 


care and tendernefs as the Squire's own 
children—kept in a warm ſtable, fed with 
the beſt of corn and hay, duly dreſſed, and 
regularly exerciſed. As he grew up, he 
gave tokens of great beauty. His colour 
was bright bay, with a white ſtar on his 
forchead ; his coat was fine and ſhone like 
filk; and every point about him ſeemed - 
e 


to promiſe per 


f 


Ction of ſhape and make. 


Every body admired him as the completeſt 


colt that could be ſeen. 


So fine a creature could not be deſtined 
to any uſeful employment. After he had 
fled his third year, he was ſent to New- 
market to be trained for the turf, and a 


groom was appointed to the care © 
alone, His maſter, who could no 


f him 
t well 
afford 
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afford the expence, ſaved part of it by 
turning off a domeſtic tutor, whom he 
kept for the education of his ſons, and was 
content with ſending them to the curate of 
the pariſh, | Fe 

At four years old, Young Peer ſtarted for 
a ſubſcription purfe, and came in ſecond 
out a number of competitors. Soon after, 
he won a country plate, and filled his 
maſter with joy and triumph. The Squire 
now turned all his attention to the turf, 
made matches, betted high, and was at 
firſt tolerably ſucceſsful: At length, hav- 
ing ventured all the money he could raiſe 
upon one grand match, ' Young Peer ran 
vn the wrong fide of the poſt, was diſ- 
tanced, and the Squire ruined. 

Mean time young Balaam went into 
Iſaac's poſſeſſion, where he had a very 
different training. He was left to pick up 
his living as he could in the lanes and 
commons; and on the coldeſt days in 
winter he had no other ſhelter than the 
lee fide of the cottage, out of which he 
was often glad to pluck the thatch for a 
ſubſiſtence. As ſoon as ever he was able 


to 


by 
he 
V AS 


of 
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to bear a rider, Iſaac's children got upon 
him, ſometimes two or three at once ; and 
if he did not go to their mind, a broom- 
ſtick or bunch of furze was freely applied 
to his hide. Nevertheleſs he grew up as 


for Fthe children themſelves did, ſtrong and 
nd | healthy; and though he was rather bare on 


er, 
his 
ire 
rf, 

at 
V- 
iſc 
an 


if- 


the ribs, his thape was good and his limbs 
vigorous. 

It was not long before his maſter thought 
of putting him to ſome uſe; ſo taking him 
to the wood, he faſtened a load of faggots 
on his back, and ſent him with his ſon 
Tom to the next town. Tom ſold the 
faggots, and mounting upon Balaam, rode 
him home. As Iſaac could get plenty of 
faggots and chips, he found it a profit- 

able trade to ſend them for daily fale upon 
Balaam's back. Having a little garden, 

which from the barrenneſs of the ſojl 
yielded him nothing of value, he bethought 
him of loading Balaam back from town 
with dung for manure. Though all he 
could bring at once was contained in two 
ſmall panniers, yet this in time amounted 
to enough to mend the ſoil of his whole 
1 e garden 
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and potatoes, to the great relief of his fa- 
mily. Iſaac, being now ſenfible of the 
value of his aſs, began to treat him with 
more attention. He got a ſmall ſtack of 


his own hands built him a little ſhed of 
boughs and mud in order to ſhelter him 
from the bad weather, He would not ſuf- 
fer any of his family to uſe Balaam ill, 
and after his daily journies he was allowed 
to ramble at pleaſure. He was now and then 
cleaned and dreſſed, and, upon the whole, 
made a reputable figure. Ifaac took in 
more land from the waſte, ſo that by de- 
grees he became a little farmer, and kept 
a horſe and cart, a cow, and two or three 
pigs. This made him quite a rich man; 
bur he had always the gratitude to impute 
his proſperity to the good ſervices of Ba- 
laam, the groom's preſent; while the Squire 
curſed Young Peer as the cauſe of his ruin, 


had kept his dainty gift to himſelf, 


& % 


» 


THE 


garden, ſo that he grew very good cabbages 


ruſhy hay for his winter fodder, and withs 


and many a time wiſhed that his lordſhip” 
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| ill, THE GOOSE AND HORSE. 


then | A FABLE. 


Kk in Gooſe, who was plucking graſs upon 
A a common, thought herſelf affront- 


kept Jed. by a Horſe who fed near her, and in 
hree Ihiſſing accents thus addreſſed him. © Iam 
an; certainly a more noble and perfect animal 
pute than you, for the whole range and extent 
Ba- of your faculties is confined to one ele- 
uire ment. I can walk upon the ground as 
uin, [well as you; I have beſides wings, with 
ſhipJwhith I can raiſe myſelf in the air; and 
when I pleaſe, I can. ſport in ponds and 
lakes, and refreſh myſelf in the cool wa- 
© | ters: I enjoy the different powers of a 
*'HE | bird, a fiſh, and a quadruped.” 2 
TI R 
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The Horſe, ſnorting ſomewhat diſdain- 
fully, replied, ©* It is true you inhabit 
three elements, but you make no very 
diſtinguiſhed figure in any one of them. 
You fly, indeed; but your flight is fo 
heavy and clumſy, nnd ew have no right 
to put yourſelf on a level with the lark or 
the ſwallow. You can ſwim on the ſur- 
face of the waters, but you cannot live in 
them as fiſhes do; you cannot find your 
food in that element, nor glide ſmoothly a- 
long the bottom of the waves. And when 
you walk, or rather waddle, upon the 
ground, with your broad feet and your 
long neck ſtretched out, hiſſing at every 
one who paſſes by, you bring upon your- 
ſelf the deriſion of all beholders. I con- 
feſs that I am only formed to move upon 
the ground; but how graceful is my make 
how well turned my limbs! how highly 
finiſhed my whole body! how great m 
ſtrength ! how aſtoniſhing my ſpeed! i 
had far rather be confined to one element, 
and be admired in that, than be a Goo/e 
in all.” 


FINIS. 


B 


